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sent 'this year two studies of the nude, one of which, entitled ' The 
Messenger of the Storm,' is very beautiful. It represents a lovely 
female form, rising from the foam-crested waters of a stormy sea. 
One hand is outstretched as if in solemn warning, and the deep, 
clear eyes have something sinister in their steadfast gaze. A 
crown of seaweed mingles its dripping tendrils with the flowing 
tresses of this fair and fatal presager of disaster, while the roused 
sea-gulls flit around her as if fascinated by her presence. The 
other picture, evidently intended as a companion to ' The Messen- 
ger of the Storm,' represents a Nereid standing amid the placid 
waters of a summer sea, and holding a shell to her ear ; the figure 
is less finely drawn than is that of the first-mentioned picture, and 
the flesh-tints have a greenish and unpleasant tone. 

There are not many battle-pieces to signalise this year. The 
best is, of course, ' The Defence of Champigny,' by Detaille, show- 
ing a battalion of French soldiers in the act of fortifying an elegant 
country-seat. It is full of life and animation, and is brilliantly and 
vigorously painted, with all the peculiar mastery of execution that 
makes Detaille well-nigh the rival of his great teacher Meissonier. 
The hurry and bustle of the scene are admirably rendered. Very 
fine, too, is the so-called ' Battle of Saratoga,' by M. Armar.d Da- 
maresq, which in reality represents the surrender of Burgoyne, and 
not the actual combat. The faces of the royal drummers, who are 
marching off in the foreground to the extreme right, are studies in 
themselves. One wears a look of stolid apathy, another has his 
features set, in stern endurance of the situation ; a third is visibly 
disgusted at the ill luck that has overtaken the British arms. The 



figures of the two generals, Gates and Burgoyne, as they confront 
each other, both on horseback, are painted with much force and 
dignity. The atmosphere is clear and bright, and thoroughly 
American in character. ' The Defence of Chiteaudun,' painted 
by M. Philippoteaux, is very ambitious, and is very bad. The 
conflagration-lighted sky has altogether the effect of a theatrical 
scene, and the scattered groups in the foreground are far more 
melodramatic than natural. De Neuville does not exhibit this 
year. Berne Bellecour has contributed an admirable little picture 
representing a military duel. The combat is to take place with 
swords. The two adversaries are placed face to face, and await 
the signal to begin. One is all impatience, while the other pauses 
to hearken to some word of warning which his second is whisper- 
ing in his ear. Despite its sinister subject, this picture is exceed- 
ingly attractive. Dupray's ' Capitalist ' is also very charming. 
There is a touch of subtle humour in the scene. In a street be- 
fore a wine-shop stands a good-natured looking loutish soldier, 
fumbling in a big and apparently well-furnished purse ; while on 
either side of him a comrade, in the most familiar and friendly of 
attitudes, awaits the result of his researches. Such military sub- 
jects as these form a pleasing change from the sanguinary scenes 
of the Franco-Prussian War. 

Among the American contributions to the Salon, the pictures of 
Messrs. Bridgman and Blashfield are the popular successes of the 
hour, attracting much attention and much favourable comment. 
There are sixty exhibitors in all from the United States in the 
department of oil-painting alone. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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HIS year's exhibition of the Royal Academy is, in 
the language of London newspaper criticism, " up 
to the average." During the past five years the 
like opinion has been vouchsafed of previous an- 
nual exhibitions, and in precisely the same words. 
One is curious to learn what at present consti- 
tutes "the average" standard of English art? 
Has the English school made no progress in the course of five 
long years? Have no new artists, during that period, enrolled 
their names among its disciples and professors ? Does it languish 
and produce no new thing, no worthy example in the department 
of painting or of sculpture ; and have its academic representatives 
lost prestige, and, in the eyes of their contemporaries of the Con- 
tinental schools, depreciated in point of fame and reputation ? To 
this latter inquiry we at once answer, most unquestionably not. 
The reputation of the leaders of the English school never stood 
higher in Europe than it does at this present. The names of Mil- 
lais, Leighton, Poynter, and Herkomer, are as well known outside 
of England as they are within the walls of the Royal Academy it- 
self; while we have only to mention the works of Leslie, and of 
Marks, of Pettie, Fildes, Ouless, and Long, to show how distinctly 
representative is the present national school of English art, and 
how world-wide is its reputation. To the other questions we have 
• proposed our opinion would, without hesitation, be stated as fol- 
lows, namely, that within the past five years the English school 
has made very perceptible and gratifying advancement, as well in 
respect of the number of noteworthy works it produces, as of their 
quality ; that the names, of several new artists of large promise ap- 
pear upon its rolls ; that these are sending forth very excellent 
examples, both in painting and sculpture. And we should be - 
disposed to go a step further, and to say that the present exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy affords a satisfactory and complete 
illustration of the soundness of the conclusions we have thus briefly 
delivered. The general level of the exhibition is, it seems to us, 
decidedly above " the average " of the five preceding exhibitions ; 
and, although there is no work in it of (what may be called) super- 
lative excellence, yet there are many works, by comparatively un- 
known artists, well deserving of favour and approbation. 



In a journal dedicated to the recording of what is noteworthy in 
the growth and development of American art, it seems only fitting 
that, in this notice of the Royal Academy Exhibition, a first place 
should be reserved for mention of American artists who contri- 
bute examples to it. Prominent among them, as usual, is Mr. G. 
H. Boughton* We have so frequently discussed the merits of 
this artist in our annual article on the works exhibited at Burling- 
ton House, that we find some difficulty in saying anything fresh 
and interesting concerning his pictures now. He contributes this 
year two examples : ' A Resting-Place,' and ' Priscilla ' (from Long- 
fellow's " Miles Standish "), each marked by the characteristic 
softness of tone and admirable drawing to be noticed in all Mr. 
Boughton 's work. 

" 'Tis a sad eye that sees not 
Its golden apple somewhere " — 

is the idea embodied in the picture. We have a group of weary- 
tramps resting at a rudely-built resting-place of loose-lying stones, 
which marks the centre of crossing roads. A goodly sycamore forms 
a pleasant sanctuary from the sun, shielding beneath its branches 
on one side a sorrowful wife, her elder sister, a baby, and two little 
girls ; on the other, a sullen-looking individual of the Bill Sykes 
order, who is feeding a couple of villainous bull-dogs, mother and 
pup. The younger children are happy enough. They have plucked 
wild flowers by the way, and the youngest has been fortunate 
enough to espy a windfall in the shape of a rosy apple. There is 
much pathos in the story that Mr. Boughton tells. We take one 
exception only to his picture as a whole : the female personages of 
it are, one and all, far too shapely and pretty. It is impossible to . 
imagine women of Mr. Boughton's standard of beauty fallen so 
low as to be tramping along roads in company of unworthy, hang- 
dog ne'er-do-wells. His females belong to a higher order of man, 
and we submissively direct his attention to the fact, in the hope 

* It seems to us a mistake to continue classifying Mr. Boughton as an American 
artist So long as he resided here, and painted under the inspiration of American 
methods it was permissible to think of him in this light ; but as he was born in Eng- 
land, now resides in England, and has ceased to be identified with our art in any 
way except occasionally in the selection of a theme, we are not justified in claiming 
him as one of us.— Editor Art Journal. 
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that he may find better husbands for them than among the deni- 
zens of Whitechapel. The same artist's ' Priscilla ' is a leaf from 
the story of the Puritan captain of American pre-colonial times. 
A comely maiden, clad in sober brown, with hooded tippet of buff 
and black, is picking her way through the deep snow to a hospita- 
ble farmstead within view. She carries a Bible in her hand, prob- 
ably having been doing penance in the way of listening to a sting- 
ing sermon on the bigness of her little sins in the primitive church 
of the village. In the distance, along the rugged ice-bound coast, 
beat the leaden-coloured Atlantic waves. The landscape is cheer- 
less, and suggests to our mind a scene once presented to our view 
on a winter's day in the neighbourhood of Cohasset, Massachu- 
setts. Priscilla's pretty but sad face, fringed with auburn hair, at 
once enlists the sympathies of the spectator. 

In Gallery No. I is a landscape of great merit by an American 
artist, Mr. Ernest Parton, who has been fortunate enough to se- 
cure for his picture a share of the grant from the Chantrey fund. 
In other words, it has been purchased by the President and Coun- 
cil ; and American artists can now boast that they are represented 
in the schools of the English Royal Academy. Mr. Parton entitles 
his landscape ' The Waning of the Year ; ' a thinly-planted birch- 
wood, shedding its sparse autumnal foliage on the banks of a still 
stream, across which are seen gently sloping fields. Naturally we 
have seen just such a piece of landscape time and time again 
— golden and crimson-tinted leaves, wide-spreading trees, a still 
pool, green fields, blue sky with fleecy clouds. The subject is 
common enough ; its treatment is what we have to consider, and 
we have no hesitation in according to this work of Mr. Parton a 
foremost place among the pictures of the year. The same artist, 
besides this one, contributes two more examples — ' Mid-day,' and 
' The Village Pond,' both landscapes of considerable merit. The 
name of F. D. Millet is not unknown in America. We should be 
sorry to learn that he is less known among his own countrymen 
than in Europe. It is rare to find a man so young possessed of 
talents so manifold, and imbued at the same time with a modesty 
of manner at once so exceptional and graceful as to command the 
cordial esteem of all with whom Mr. Millet comes in contact. His 
connection with English journalism, during the late Russo-Turkish 
War, gave him the opportunity of recording his Eastern experiences 
with the pen, and, being an artist, he illustrated them as well with 
the pencil. Some of his sketches found their way into the London 
Graphic. To the present exhibition of the Royal Academy he 
contributes an interesting and life-like portrait of ' A Bashi-Bazouk,' 
a Turk of the first water, in yellow-sleeved jacket, scarlet over- 
garment, and many-coloured turban, testing the edge of a yataghan. 
The capacious crimson scarf which binds his waist serves the pur- 
pose of a veritable magazine for warlike implements— daggers, 
pistols, and swords. There is a good deal of character exhibited 
in the portrait, and much skilful arrangement of colour. Mr. 
Millet's second contribution, which he entitles ' Philosophy in Sum- 
mer,' is a pleasing little picture of a young lady in lavender-coloured 
dress, with jet-black hair, reclining in a hammock slung to the 
beams of a somewhat dilapidated, albeit rural-looking arbour. 
The lady (whose face, by-the-way, bears much resemblance to 
that of the artist's lately-wedded wife) is a charming exemplifica- 
tion of serene contentment. Mr. W. J. Hennessy sends two pic- 
tures—' The Aftermath,' and ' A Sunbeam ; ' the first a landscape, 
the second the figure of a child, a portrait. Doubtless Mr. Hen- 
nessy is a skilful master of the difficult art of dealing pictorially 
with atmospheric effects. In ' The Aftermath ' we have that dull, 
misty heat peculiar to an intensely hot August day, very dexter- 
ously indicated. In the immediate foreground is a strip of golden 
barley, with knots of scarlet poppies, and a reaper with his sickle. 
A sandy shore, upon which the sea just ripples, sweeps around 
from left to right, and forms the landscape proper. Away in the 
distance, beset with a hazy light, are fishing boats becalmed. 
There is some excellent workmanship noticeable in this picture, 
as indeed there is in ' A Sunbeam '—a child contemplating a string 
of amber beads upon which plays a fitful ray of sunlight. Mr. 
Mark Fisher (to our thinking one of the very best landscape- 
painters in England to-day) is well represented in ' Weaned Calves ' 
and ' Spring Labour.' Mr. G. P. A. Healy sends a characteristic 
portrait of Lord Lyons, English ambassador at Paris ; and Mr. 
Chester Loomis a large canvas— an amusing representation of 'A 
Justice in 1500,' a diminutive nobleman, of some seven years of 



age, arrayed in dress of white and crimson satin, seated on a throne 
of amber and blue, dispensing justice to a culprit bound and on 
his knees before him. Mr. F. A. Bridgman is conspicuously to 
the fore with a very large picture, ' A Royal Pastime in Nineveh.' 
We are not sure whether this had not been exhibited before, in 
Paris. In London it will certainly attract attention. Mr. Gilbert 
Munger contributes three landscapes: 'Loch Coruisk,' a charac- 
teristic view of the sombre and lonely lake of this name in the Isle 
of Skye ; ' Loch Maree,' another piece of Scottish scenery, set about 
with bold grey rocks and purple heather ; and a view of the ' Great 
Salt Lake' and ' Wahsatch Mountains,' doubtless familiar enough 
to most American travellers. Having thus briefly stated the respec- 
tive claims upon our notice of American artists, among whom 
most assuredly should be included Messrs. C. C. Coleman, Eugene 
Benson, W. T. Richards, and Miss L. V. Blandy, contributors to 
the Grosvenor Gallery collection, we pass to the leading pictures 
of the year. These we must take in the order of the galleries, 
merely soliciting indulgence for the necessary imperfections of a 
paper which, if it professed to be in any sense complete, would 
have had to deal in methodic manner with an aggregate collection 
of fifteen hundred pictures. This being simply impossible where 
the compass of a day's view expresses the opportunity of critical 
examination permitted of the whole, we have only then to select 
a picture here and there, and to pass on. 

Entering the first room, besides Mr. Parton's landscape already 
mentioned, we have at least half a dozen pictures of superior 
merit, and thrice as many more of average excellence. Mrs. Eli- 
zabeth Butler (iiie Thompson) this year, as in previous years, se- 
lects military subjects, and as heretofore deals with .them in tho- 
roughly masterly fashion. Her first picture (in this gallery) is 
entitled ' 'Listed for the Connaught Rangers,' which we may as 
well remark for the benefit of the uninitiated stands as the second 
title of her Majesty's Eighty-eighth Regiment of Infantry. We 
have a road skirting a bog, probably in westernmost Ireland, and 
along it with jaunty steps march a couple of recruits, in point of 
physique and jolly contentment a trifle in advance of most English 
recruits of to-day, and with them a recruiting-sergeant, a fellow- 
soldier, and a couple of drummers in uniform. The figures are 
backed by a landscape almost awe-inspiring in its wild ruggedness. 
The day is closing in, and the lights and shadows are distributed 
with admirable effect. Rolling clouds of bluish mist are sweeping 
down from the hills, and threatening inhospitable darkness before 
barracks are reached. But there is dare-devil fun in each fresh- 
coloured face of the Irish lads, and we may opine that, besides 
being " the boys who fear no noise when the battle's thunder roars," 
they are in fit condition to turn night into day or day into night 
just as occasion may suggest. Mrs. Butler contributes a second 
work, a very powerful composition, in which she depicts the return 
of Dr. Brydon to Jellalabad after the first disastrous Anglo-Afgha- 
nistan campaign of 1842. The title of this deeply pathetic picture 
is ' The Remnants of an Army,' and its interest is concentrated on 
the figure of a man on horseback. We may as well give the 
deeply affecting story, which Mrs. Butler has sought to illustrate, 
in the words of Mr. Justin McCarthy :* "One man alone reached 
Jellalabad. Literally, one man— Dr. Brydon— came to Jellalabad 
out of a moving host which had numbered in all some sixteen 
thousand when it set out on its march. The curious eye will 
search through history or fiction in vain for any picture more thrill- 
ing with the suggestion of an awful catastrophe than that of this 
solitary survivor, faint and reeling on his jaded horse, as he ap- 
peared under the walls of Jallalabad to bear the tidings of our 
Thermopylae of pain and shame." The surroundings of the fore- 
ground are purposely subordinated so as not to detract from the 
dramatic importance of the wasted, fainting, worn-out officer on 
the horse. In the background are indicated the walls of the for- 
tress of Jellalabad, with the British flag flying, and a portion of 
the garrison coming out to welcome the fugitive. All around 
stretches an immense landscape, Oriental in its every touch, and 
painted with consummate vigour and effectiveness. Another mili- 
tary subject in Gallery 1. is very effectively treated by Seymour 
Lucas, who depicts an episode of ' The Gordon Riots'— a platoon 
of the Guards in the picturesque uniform of the Georges clearing 
a London street of the fanatical mob. There is some first-rate 



' History of our Own Times," vol. i. 
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work exhibited in this picture, and no little pains have been taken 
to bring out points of individual character. ' A Water Frolic)' by 
Hamilton Macallum— boys sporting in the cool waters of a sum- 
mer sea; and 'Summer Breezes,' by P. H. Calderon, R.A.— a 
buxom peasant-lass bearing a shallow basket of violets blown be- 
fore a stiff breeze on the sea-shore, whereon beat long-rolling, sun- 
lit breakers tipped with foam — are pictures likely to arrest passing 
attention. Mr. Vicat Cole's autumnal landscape — ' Leaves are but 
wings on which the summer flies,' in the same room, is simply de- 
licious ; as pure a piece of English landscape, and as truthful in 
regard to light, shadow, form, drawing, and colour, as if it had 
been pencilled by Nature's own hand. Mr. Fildes, A., contributes 
a large canvas (above eight feet), which in all respects is the prin- 
cipal picture of Gallery I . He entitles it ' The Return of the Peni- 
tent,' and it is understood that Mr. Fildes has devoted a consi- 
derable part of the labour of two years to completing and perfect- 
ing the expression of his idea. Viewed from this standpoint only, 
the picture is calculated to provoke disappointment ; considered as 
a work of art solely, it marks a very decided advance upon any 
previous effort Mr. Fildes has made. We are standing on the out- 
skirt of a village beside a cottage. Withered leaves, shattered 
window-panes, and closed shutters, tell of the exodus of the own- 
ers. On the step of the. cottage-porch lies, or rather has pros- 
trated herself in an agony of remorse, " the penitent." Her face 
is hidden in her hands : but her attitude expresses the utter aban- 
donment of her grief. Two chubby-faced girls and a boy ar- 
rested in their play look wonderingly on. A group of village wives 
and mothers gossip and call to mind the incidents of the penitent's 
betrayal, the consequent bereavement of her parents, their broken- 
hearted prayers for their child's return, and their disappointed 
hopes. A stout-hearted waggoner leading home his horse, astride 
which sit a lad and his baby brother in high glee, pauses on his 
way, and views, it seems to us, with not unkindly eye the young 
girl. He would take her to his own humble cottage, maybe, but 
for his daughter's sake, a modest-looking country lass, who stands 
with her milking-pail at his side. The whole stoiy is painfully 
simple, but it is well told by Mr. Fildes. Its moral is evident upon 
every face presented on the canvas. 

Turning from Mr. Fildes's pathetic picture to search for one less 
provocative of sorrowful emotion, we find relief in the ' Alice in 
Wonderland ' of G. D. Leslie, R.A., scarcely so attractive as the 
same artist's ' School revisited ' and ' Home, Sweet Home,' but 
full of the same conscientious work which distinguished those ex- 
amples. A young girl in light-brown morning-dress reclining upon 
an old-fashioned stiff-backed sofa of a light blue-and-white chintz, 
is reading Lewis Carroll's story to a child who is lolling on her 
lap. The picture is chiefly remarkable for the marvellous finish 
of the blue-and-white striped pattern of the sofa-covering. Mr. 
Leslie has a second picture in another room, which he entitles 
' Naughty Kitty ! ' one of those perfectly pure little domestic idylls 
the delightfulness of which needs no help of story. A young lady 
in dainty white muslin, seated in an old-fashioned chair beside the 
stone balustrade of a garden-terrace, is watching a younger sister 
in dress of bluish-green and scarlet playing with a Persian kitten. 
On the other side of the rail is lovely greensward hemmed in 
with trees. Mr. G. A. Story, A., has an effective picture in Gal- 
lery i. Two little sisters, ' Orphans,' in deepest mourning, have 
been brought to a sanctuary of charity — a school whose uniform is 
often seen in English towns, dark-serge dress, aprons of spotless 
white, and high caps of muslin. Seated at a table in the school- 
room which the children have entered are sundry charming little 
orphan scholars, who eye the new-comers with scrutinising glances, 
not unmingled, be it noticed, with sisterly sympathy. ' The Old 
Stone-Breaker ' of H. T. Wells, R. A., in the same room, is enti- 
tled to notice. 

In Gallery 2 Mr. Long's large and highly-finished picture, 
'Esther,' first demands consideration. The dark-eyed, voluptuous 
Eastern queen sits in the outer court of the king's palace tended by 
her two tirewomen, one of whom stoops down to take jewels from a 
casket while the other prepares to throw over the cream-coloured 
robes of her mistress a finely-wrought, semi-transparent veil of 
"lace. The queen is seated on a bench of ebony and ivory, which 
admirably contrasts with the red, green, white, and black marbles 
of the fore-court. Opal adornments and a circlet of glittering 
jewels set off the beautiful head and bust of the olive-hued Jewish 



maiden. Arrayed in her own exquisite charms, and embellished 
with gems and robes of surpassing beauty—" And so I will go in 
unto the king," she declares, " which is not according to the law ; 
and if I perish, I perish." The main interest of the picture is 
centred in the principal figure— one scarcely regards her attendants ; 
and the artist has been able to convey into the face of the young 
Jewess such an expression of proud and pathetic daring as at once 
tells the story and stamps it as a success. A companion to this work, 
which ought, by-the-way, to have been hung with it, is to be found 
in the Lecture-Room, in the same artist's ' Vashti,' the first and 
soon-discarded wife of Ahasuerus, who obstinately refuses to put on 
the crown-royal and come into the presence of her lord the king 
" to show the people and the princes her beauty." The story here, 
again, is well told, in the sympathetic expression of the women 
who condole with Vashti, and the wondering look of the chamber- 
lains who go out amazed, and auguring the worst from her refusal 
" to come at the king's commandment." Another picture of grave 
and dignified character wrought with scholarly completeness is to 
be found in the gallery adjoining. E. Armitage, R.A., is the 
artist, and he has selected for his subject the pathetic narrative re- 
lated in St. John's Gospel of ' The Woman taken in Adultery.' 
Nine persons out often are dissatisfied with any modern rendering 
of the Saviour, and Mr. Armitage's attempt will probably provoke 
the same spirit of discontentment. The artist has been able, how- 
ever, in following the literal reading of the scriptural narrative, to 
get rid of the difficulty of depicting the Saviour's face in full. He 
is represented in the attitude of stooping to write " with his finger 
on the ground, as though he heard them not," the accusers of the 
woman being grouped around. The Pharisees stand or crouch 
about, intently watching the Master as if to catch him in his 
words ; and in the centre is the woman, her face just bared by one 
of the officious and pitiless lookers-on. ' The Stray Lamb,' by 
Richard Ansdell, R.A., a fine piece of Highland landscape with 
sheep ; and Keeley Halswell's ' Waiting for the Blessing of Pius 
IX. at St. John Lateran, Rome, 1869,' a brilliantly-painted group of 
Italian peasantry beneath a blazing sun ; Peter Macnab's ' Reap- 
ers ; ' C. E. Perugini's * Fresh Lavender ; ' and E. F. Brewtnall's 
charmingly-painted idyll, illustrative of the wooing of ' The Bail- 
iffs Daughter of Islington ' — are each and all works of conspicu- 
ous merit in Gallery 2. 

Nor should omission be made of Mr. Andrew C. Gow's ' A Mu- 
sical Story by Chopin,' an interesting and effective picture, show- 
ing us the pale little boy-musician at the piano, his companions 
crowding around him, and the master behind these groups listen- 
ing eagerly, though he pretends to be otherwise engaged with a 
book. The effective handling of the tints of sage-green and 
brown in the dresses of the men, and indeed the careful painting 
throughout, are especially noticeable in this picture. Miss Jessie 
Macgregor's ' May Morning ' is delightful. The composition is 
crowded with figures which have been disposed with much grace, 
and at the same time with much freshness of effect ; and the com- 
plex design has been wrought out in a scheme of delicate colour 
that is finely suggestive of the beauty of the season represented. 
A bevy of fair maidens in white are electing the Queen of the May. 
Charmingly-painted branches of fragrant hawthorn are dispersed 
about with garlands of wild flowers. Pretty little barelegged 
children join in the merriment which is made musical by the efforts 
of the one fiddler of the village. Mr. Morgan's ' Mid-day Rest ' — 
haymakers at their primitive mid-day meal in a field of fresh-cut 
hay — and Mr. Sant's ' Adversity ' will secure prominent places 
among the pictures of the year. Last, not least, we have to notice 
the landscape of Mr. John Everett Millais, R.A., and Mr. Alma- 
Tadema's ' A Hearty Welcome.' Neither of these works, hung in 
Gallery 2, is of special importance considering the fame of the 
painters. Mr. Tadema's is smaller than usual, and is chiefly 
remarkable for the brilliant arrangement of the reds crowded into 
it. The manipulative skill of the painting is, as may be supposed, 
something more than excellent, the subject itself is less attractive. 
A Roman matron in the garden of a Pompeian villa is according 
hearty welcome to a little girl in a brown-grey blouse and sandals. 
To their left is a bed of tall, lustrous poppies, deep crimson and 
scarlet, standing out against square-cut pillars of brick-red. This 
picture was, we believe, exhibited last year in Paris. Before pass- 
ing on we may as well note Mr. Alma-Tadema's other contribu- 
tions of the year, the principal of which, • Down to the River,' 
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hangs in Gallery 3. Like some of the painter's best pictures, 
this is a piece cut out of Nature without any conventionality of 
composition. It is a corner of a stairway leading down to a river 
— doubtless the yellow Tiber. The top of the canvas is a strip of 
deep-blue sky and a sunlit bridge in perspective, over which are 
passing a carriage and pedestrians ; a Roman beauty with her 
daughter and sister are descending the steps to the ferry, where 
bronze-hued boatmen proffer their services. All the heads — and 
there is little more of the figures seen — are of life-size. Especially 
fine in execution is the arm of one of the boatmen as he makes a 
gesture towards the river. As a piece of painting this picture is 
marvellous, having all the wonderful colour of Mr. Alma-Tade- 
ma's smaller works and the captivating mystery of technique. 
' Pomona Festival ' and ' In the Time of Constantine ' are the 
titles of Mr. Alma-Tadema's other contributions, which unfortu- 
nately we have not space to notice at length. The quotation ap- 
pended to the number in the catalogue of Mr. Millais's landscape — 

" The tower of strength which stood 
Four-square to all the winds that blew/' 

fairly expresses the view placed before us in the picture — a 
dreary, four-walled tower standing on a rocky islet of a Scotch 
loch, around which sweep dark clouds of threatening wind and 
rain. The first, indeed, has come and churned the inky waters 
of the inland lake into angry waves, which toss upon their crests a 
boat rowed by a woman. It has been said of this picture that " its 
most conspicuous features are sweetness, tenderness, and repose," 
all of which qualities are to our mind conspicuously absent from 
the canvas. It is far from being equal in our judgment to ' Over 
the Hills and far away,' and other of the same artist's landscapes 
we could mention ; and we can only wonder at the interest it cre- 
ates, chiefly, be it said, among those who are Millais-worshippers, 
and who can see no fault in anything he undertakes. In the 
masterly head of his half-length of Mr. Gladstone, this painter is 
seen at his best. It would be simple truth to say of this work 
that, for truthfulness and technical mastery, it is not excelled by 
any picture in this year's exhibition ; and certainly there has been 
no such portrait yet painted of the careworn and intellectual states- 
man as he is to-day. With well-nigh magic facility and surety of 
touch have the lineaments been transferred to canvas. We see 
the face of the scholar, the face of the philosopher, the face of the 
thoughtful, kindly gentleman, stricken in years, but still more 
stricken by the insatiable demands of politics, and the worrying 
frictions of daily misrepresentation and abuse. We turn from Mr. 
Millais's work, yielding to it the palm for all that is excellent in 
painting ; we remark to ourselves, of the man whose features it 
presents — " The greatest of living Englishmen ! " Thankful we are 
that we have a painter among us who can reproduce his charac- 
teristics in such masterly fashion. 

The place of honour in Gallery 3 is given to a large historical 
work by Mr. John Pettie, R.A., * The Death-Warrant,' which de- 
mands much more extended consideration than we can possibly 
afford to it. A young prince, presumably Edward VI. — so at 
least will say nine-tenths of the people who look at the picture — in 



ermine robes of state, is seated in a chair upon a dais at the head 
of his council-table. Sage lords of stern and sombre visage, in 
dark-furred robes, sit around. The minister on the boy-king's 
right — a ruthless-looking man in black, with pointed beard — places 
before his master the parchment warrant, and holds towards him 
a pen, that he may sign. The young prince turns away sad and 
irresolute. His hands are clasped before him, and he has dropped 
the leaves of a pink rose, which in his musing he has plucked to 
pieces, and they lie scattered on the white folds of the ermine 
cloak. The face of the prince, pale and intensely sorrowful, con- 
trasts powerfully with the unbending, unflinching looks of his ad- 
visers. The picture is a masterpiece throughout ; the smallest 
details of it — the intricate figuring of the rich crimson damask cur- 
tain about the throne, the collars and jewels worn by the ministers, 
the very pen which is held forward for the king's acceptance — show 
the thoroughness with which this work has been attempted and 
achieved. Sir F. Leighton's 'Elijah in the Wilderness,' in the 
same gallery, was seen by thousands in Paris last year. The 
painting is of immense dimensions, and represents the interview 
between the Angel and the Prophet, when the latter, fleeing from 
the wrath of Jezebel, sat down in the wilderness under the juniper- 
tree ; and, utterly worn out by hunger, thirst, fatigue, and the per- 
secution of his enemies, prayed that he may die. 

The President of the Royal Academy has contributed the full 
number of examples allowed to Academicians. A portrait, ' The 
Countess Brownlow,' will probably take rank next after the work 
just named; 'Amarilla,' 'Neruccia,' and 'Biondina,' studies of 
Italian girls, replete with that voluptuous beauty and exquisite 
delicacy of tone and finish which generally distinguish Sir F. 
Leighton's work, are other important examples from his studio. 
' The Poacher's Widow,' by Briton Riviere, A., is a large picture 
which serves to display this artist's acknowledged skill in the de- 
partment of animal-painting, and no more. A girl in black is 
seated on a sloping bank close to a copse, out of which swarm 
pheasants, rabbits, and hares innumerable. The moon, at the 
quarter, is just up, and the game is making merry among sheaves 
of the farmer's corn. The heroine of Mr. Briton Riviere's picture 
is that same heroine of Charles Kingsley's ballad, who 

" Thought of the dark plantation. 

And the hares, and her husband's blood, 
And the voice of her indignation 
Rose up to the throne of God." 

But Mr. Riviere does absolutely nothing towards illustrating the 
widow's grief, beyond placing her in an uncomfortable position, 
with her elbows resting on her knees, and her face hidden in her 
hands, and leaving game in fur and feather to take advantage of 
her sleepy condition. If this painting be intended to assist the re- 
peal of the English game laws, we fear it will miss fire. It serves 
only to amuse, and creates no feeling of sympathy whatever for 
the young woman in the black dress. Here we must pause in our 
remarks, reserving notice of other important examples in this 
year's exhibition of the Royal Academy for a second paper. 

Charles E. Pascoe. 



THE GROSVENOR GALLERY SUMMER EXHIBITION. 




j]T has been frequently remarked of artists that they 
may show themselves wonderfully apt in telling 
a story on canvas, but that they signally fail in 
fitting an appropriate title to the story after it 
has been told. If this be true of artists in gene- 
ral, it is unquestionably so of a considerable num- 
ber of the contributors to the splendid collection 
of paintings now on view at the Royal Academy and Grosvenor 
Gallery, in London. Not the least perplexing part of the duty of 
the critic commissioned to discuss the several merits of these 
works is, to trace the connection between some of the titles given 
in the official catalogues and the legend, tale, incident, or scene 
depicted by the pencil of the painter. To take one example from 



each gallery by way of illustrating our meaning : In the Grosvenor 
Gallery hangs a work of some merit by Mr. Robert Barrett Brown- 
ing (son of the poet, and a young artist of great promise), entitled 
* The Unanswered Question.' The painter presents to us a half- 
length figure of an aged man, stripped to the waist, with " a lea- 
thern girdle about his loins," contemplating a skull which rests on 
a slab of rock. The personage of the picture may be, for aught we 
know, intended for John the Baptist, or St. Jerome, or any other 
saintly representative of the early Christian preachers. The idea 
to be conveyed is obvious on a careful consideration of the pic- 
ture : the hermit seeks to penetrate the sacred mysteries of death. 
He would peer beyond the grave, and learn the true secret of the 
soul's destiny after its final separation from the material body. 



